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Filling the Role 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
quoth the melancholy Jacques in As You Like It 
In general, we hesitate to meddle with Shakespeare. 
But in this case we'd like to up-date the second line, by 
way of making a point 
It's no longer just a question of “men and women.” 
but of men, women, and children; of “merely players” 
but of players 
In our small world of today no one is in the audience. 
Everyone is on stage. What happens in a small country 
half-way round the world from us can vitally affect our 
every-day lives. Korea has made this all too clear. 
Today's national emergency will determine the day- 
to-day lives and the futures of .our youngsters. The 
draft affects older members of his family. Civilian con- 
trols affect his home life. International decisions affect 
his future—the kind of world he will live in 
That's why it is more important than ever that our 
young people understand what's going on in the world 
that they become familiar with other countries 
Junior Scholastic can help your pupils reach this 
understanding. Our carefully planned schedule, which 
lays emphasis on basic concepts, on clarity, on up-to 
late material, helps a pupil fill his role of a young citi 
zen. He understands what is going on with Junior 
Scholastic, a world-view magazine for school and home 


WE PRESENT 
Theme Articles 


The weekly theme articles help your pupils to develop 
» better understanding of other lands. They give a com 
prehensive and up-to-date picture of these areas, supple 
mented by photographs and 1951 maps 

Four of these articles will be special film-text articles 
(For turther details on these articles and the FREE 
FILM LOAN to subscribers, see page 5-T. Also see 
film-text article, page 7.) 

The theme articles are designed in terms of modern 
developing concepts of geography. Geographers of to- 
day look upon their field as human ecology, namely, the 
study of the relationship between man’s life and his 
natural environment 

In many of these articles the conc epts brought out 
will be applicable to regions in other parts of the world. 
In this way, Junior Scholastic is thoroughly integrated 
with your curriculum—for these concepts provide the 
basis for constructive comparison of the region you may 
be studying and the region we are discussing 

Here is the second semester schedule of theme articles 





This is the TEACHER EDITION of Junior Scholostic. 
The weekly Lesson Plan appears on poges 6-T 
and 7-1. The edition which students receive lies 
between pages 4-T ond 5-T. 











Feb. 7—Life on the Mediterranean Shore (Mediterrancen 


March 7—Life of a Nomadic People (the Lapps) in « sab- 
polar climate 

March 14—Building « Nation (israel), film-text artiele 

March 21—Lebanon 

March 28—Opportanity Unlimited ( issue) 

April 4—Water for Dry Lands (U. 8. A.—the Southwest), 
film-text article 

April 11—Life on the Plateau of Spain and Portugal 

April 18—Indo-China 

April 25—Malaya 

May 2—Thailand 

May 9—Venezuela 

May 16—RBeigian Congo 

Mey 23—Factories, Mines, and Waterways (Industrial Weet- 
ern Eerope), Glm-text article 


World Friendship 


During the past eight months Junior Scholastic writers 
have been traveling abroad and interviewing boys and 
girls of many countries. In the interviews these boys 
and girls tell how they live, introducing Junior Scho- 
lastic readers to the people of the lands described in 
the theme articles. You will meet these boys and girls 
beginning in the February 7 issue—Mediterranean 
France 


United States news, interesting stories about our good 
neighbors in Latin America and Canada, about the 
United Nations, about resources and .new scientific de- 
velopments—this is the kind of news coverage you will 
find in Junior Scholastic’s weekly “News Roundup.” 

Each week Junior Scholastic presents three pages of 
world news explained in terms which the young reader 
can readily comprehend. Necessary background ma- 
terial for understanding of what is going on in Korea, 
Communist China, Yugoslavia, and other complex world 
situations is included. 

As in all Junior Scholastic articles, sentences are short 
and simple. Type is easy to read, in large 10-point, and 
broken by frequent paragraphing. Style is lively and 
appealing. Hard words are defined in the Starred Words 
section of the magazine. 

( News on pages 5-7 of this issue. ) 


Spotlight on America 


This series will give your pupils a greater apprecia- 
tion of U. S. industry, enterprise, and resources and of 
the role they play in our nation. Take your class on a 
tour with a Junior Scholastic reporter who traveled 
around the U. S. last summer. 

The series for second semester is scheduled to include: 
a visit with the Pennsylvania Dutch; a tour in a steel 
mill; an interview with an F. B. 1. agent; an inter- 
view with a train conductor; asbestos mining; United 
Nations headquarters; oyster harvesting. 





Our American Heritage 


In these troubled times all of 
us become increasingly aware of 
how dear we hold our American 
heritage 

No small part of this heritage 
is bound up in American folk- 
lore and legends. These stories, 
whether they deal with real-life 
characters or tall-tale charac- 
ters created in the imaginations 
of earlier Americans, have something important to say 
about the qualities which have made and still make our 
country great. 

With this in mind, Junior Scholastic initiated this year 
a series of articles on American folklore. These stories 
about or from folk who pioneered in some phase of de- 
veloping our country bring out the hardships overcome, 
individual enterprise and endeavor, bravery and devo- 
tion to duty, and the warm, down-to-earth humor which 
has characterized Americans since the founding of our 
country. (See “John Henry,” page 8 this issue. ) 

This series of articles is equally suitable for use in 
history and English classes. English teachers find these 
stories valuable for building good reading habits. His 
tory teachers find that these stories increase pupil ap- 
preciation of American history. 


wiek 


Junior Scholastic’s American tolklore series for the 
second semester will include: Joe Magarac, Molly 
Pitcher, Old Stormalong, Swamp Fox, Paul Bunyan, 
Pirate Blackbeard, Casey Jones, Mike Fink, Jean 
Lafitte, Big Foot Wallace, the Arkansas Traveler. 
Ponce de Leon. Evangeline, Calamity Jane, the Over- 
land Mail, Astor Fur Trader. 

These and 135 other figures from American folklore 
and legends are pictured on a large, colored wall map 
being sent to subscribers to Junior Scholastic. For full 


details about the map and how to receive it, see page 
5-T 


And Many Other Features 


Junior Scholastic brings you short stories carefully 
chosen for young readers ( page 14). It brings you plays 
which are royalty-free to classes having group subscrip- 
tions to Junior Scholastic 

The weekly Words to the Wise page underlines the 
teaching of English departments (page 18). Contrib- 
utor columns stimulate pupil interest in creative writ- 
ing page 18) and photography (page 23) and make 
pupils feel that Junior Scholastic is their magazine. 
Right This Way (page 22) helps pupils solve many of 
their social problems. The bi-weekly stamp column 
holds the interest of stamp collectors and teaches history 
at the same time. 

Health and nutrition tips (page 22) appear in each 
issue. The weekly crossword puzzle (we call it Quiz- 
word ) is especially designed for readers olpJunior Scho- 
lastic (page 21). 

Seasonal features, sports (page 20), jokes (page 
23), movie reviews (page 22) are some other interest- 
catchers in Junior Scholastic. 


Objective Quizzes 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic contains objective 
quizzes designed to test pupil-comprehension of the 
contents of that issue. The regular, weekly, two-thirds 
page “Citizenship Quiz” is replaced by a full-page “How 
Am I Doing?” quiz in issues containing a film-text article 
(see page 12). The weekly Teacher Edition contains a 
“Quick Quiz”—ten short questions. 

Toward the end of each semester Junior Scholastic 
presents a special four-page semester quiz review. This 
test covers material printed in Junior Scholastic during 
the semester. The first-semester test will appear in next 
week's issue. 

The following are sample questions of the kind found 
in these tests. ? 
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The meaning of this cartoon is that 

a. these nations held the U. N. back from acting in 
Korea, 

b. these nations were trying to decide which of them 
would go to bgt for the U. N. in Korea. 

c. these nations sent troops and arms to support the 


U.N. in Korea. 


Cross out the one FALSE ending following each state- 
ment. 
1. The higher you go up the mountains: 
a. the colder it gets. 
b. the more people you see. 
c. the wetter it gets. 
2. In mountain areas many people earn their living by: 
a. farming. 
b. raising animals. 
c. working in factories. 


Place an S (for story) beside the statements which are 
tall tales about Febold Feboldson. Place a T (for true) be- 
side the ones which are facts. 

__1. Febold crossed large fish with wild geese to produce 
flying fish. 

__2. Many gold-seekers passed through Nebraska on 
their way to California. 

__3. The early Great Plains settlers faced many hard- 
ships. ‘ 

__4. The settlers had to hold the heavy fog apart. 
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A TEACHER TELLS 


“How to Present JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC to a Class” 


“How do you present Junior Scholas- 
tic to your pupils?” we asked teachers 
whose pupils usually subscribe 100 per 
cent to Junior Scholastic 
one teacher told us 


Vp «fF 
s 
7 Here is what 

2 
L I always put in a tentative classroom 
Scholastic 


have one for 


order tor Junior ordering 


enough each 


opies to 


L pupil in my classes, Later 


dy if some pu 


pils drop out, I adjust the order 
Then I Say 


Let's see how well we like Junior Scholastic 


I read the first issue before the class meets 
the class 
lust look through this issue for 10 or 15 minutes and then 
ell talk about what you find.” 
A short while later I say 


Then I ask volunteers to tell me what they liked 


“Let's have your attention 
please ~ 
sbout the magazine. I list their choices on the blackboard 
lolklore article, jokes, News Roundup, Quiz-word Puzzle, 
photographs, up-to-date maps, articles about other countries 
smd their young people, etc 

Now let's go through the magazine and see how it can 
elp us in our studies.” 

We start with the news pages. “Notice how clearly Junior 
Scholastic explains what is going on in the world,” I say 
As well as giving you the ‘news,’ Junior Scholastic fills in 
the background. Junior Scholastic also tells you what's new 
in science and has interesting stories that you won't find in 
nost newspapers.” Then we read one or two of the news 
tores 
I go through the whole magazine, discussing 


the folklore story, the 


Similarly 


} 


¢ major articles theme article on 
snother Country and its young people Spotlight on America 
the short story 

We look at the Words to the Wise page and also note how 
lifficult words in the magazine are defined and pronounced 

Your family also will enjoy Junior Scholastic,” | suggest 
Many parents look forward to the News Roundup, the folk 
ore stories the articles about other countries You ll want to 
hare your copies of Junior Si holastic at home 

Now let's see how Junior Scholastic ties in ith our 
lasses. First of all, it keeps 


vorld | 


over and introduces us to their young people 


sn up On what's going on im the 
t facts about countries the world 
All of this 


social studies, and cur 


It gives us the lates 
helps us in Our geography, civics 
ent events 

The folklore series he ps 
reading in 


us learn about how our country 


grew. It makes good American history and in 
English. Words to 
a English. We 


lunior Sci 


the Wise, and the stories or plays are Use 
un use the magazine in scence, foo 


all round Magazine 
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“Some of you may be thinking of the cost of substribing. 
Actually, the cost is less than 3¢ an issue. But I want you to 
get to know this magazine before you think about subscrib- 
ing. We'll take that up again after you've received two or 
three issues and we've used them in class.” 

Then | assign certain articles for reading. By the next day 
I find most of the pupils have not only done the assignment, 
but read the rest of the magazine as. well! 

After discussing the assignment, we turn to the quiz 

| show the pupils the American folklore wall map, tell 
them about the movie which is free to subscribers, show 
them the CQ materials and Word Wizard buttons 

I also tell my pupils about the departments of Junior Scho- 
lastic in which they may take part. Before we know it, 
Junior Scholastic has swept us up in its many and varied 
interests 

After the second issue of Junior Scholastic | again mention 
the subscription price—45¢—and pupils start bringing in their 
money. I announce that if anyone doesn’t wish to subscribe, 
he may talk to me in private 

My pupils come from middle or low-income families but 
I find that they are able and willing to buy Junior Scholastic 
when they see how much interest and benefit these maga- 


zines contain 


Eprror’s Nore: We know of many schools that have a 
small fund to pay the subscription cost for pupils whose 


families are destitute or of very low income. 


See Page 5-T 
For information about hew te obtain the large American 
folklore wall map, movie lean, Citizenship Quiz moterials, 
and other teaching aids which are free te subscribers, see 
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TO ORDER JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC... 


Please use one of these cards to order a 
classroom set of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
and pass the second card to another 
teacher. By marking the order “tenta- 
tive’ you have the privilege of revising 
the quantity within three weeks after 
receiving the first issue. If an extra copy 
of this special “program announcement” 
issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC reaches 
you, we respectfully ask that you relay 
it to one of your colleagues, who may 
not be a subscriber to JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 
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believe these promises. The Communists ruled the village with 
an iron hand. They tock the people's food, money, clothing. 


the Communists. People R. 
rd complaining were led 





the picture. 
k Film i familiar yellow box 


of = Kodak 


$time to mail friends prints of Christmas snapshots, 
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News Roundup 

John Henry (American Folklore) 

Forming in South China—(The Si River 
Valley), o film-text article 

How Am | Doing? (test) 

Communist Chino 

The Red Dog (short story) 

Werds to the Wise 

Serred Words 

Junior Writers 

Sports 

Quiz-weord Purzie 

Right This Way 

New Movies 

Health Cartoon 

Some Fun 

Shuterbugs 


No CQ This Week 


Use your “How Am I Doing?” score 


on your CQ chart this week 


| Less than 1¢ a serving for the bounteous bene- 
| fits of Quaker Oats! 


Fomorow morning, eat good hot Quaker Oats! 


Lat QUANER OATS 
for knergy J 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 
1S QUAKER OATS! OATMEAL 


si TOPS ’EM ALLI 
A GIANT in Nutrition! Yes, oatmeal tops all 


See what energy the attractive, popular fellas other whole-grain ce- 


_ and girls have! Be sure you eat energy-giving reals in Food-Energy, 


| Quaker Oats 3 or 4 mornings a week! You get Protein, Vitamin 81, 
more energy from oatmeal than from any other ; 
whole-grain cereal! 


A GIANT in Flavor! 


There’s mouth-watering, creamy-delicious 
ge ae in every spoonful of Quaker Oats. 
t's the most popular cereal in the world! 


A GIANT in Vaive! 











CHIQGUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Quick'n’ Easy... and a Real Treat- 
BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


Slay Cape titted Rew Ve cup shortening 
| cup cuger | eg@. wellbeaten 

(q ‘eatpocn baking todo | cup meshed ripe banenc.” 
> Weaspecn salt (2 te 3 benene:) 

‘lg teaspoon nutmeg 1 Vg cupe roiled quick cots 

Vg teaspoon cinnemen ify cop chopped nute 


*Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown 
Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg and cinnamon into 
mixing bowl. Cut in shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats and 
nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. Drop by teaspoonfuls, about 
14 inches apart, onto ungreased cookie pans. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (400°F.) about 15 minutes, or until cookies are done. 
Remove from pan immediately. Makes about 34 dozen cookies. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TO: 


CHIQUITA BANANA, UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, BOX 589, NEW YORK 46, N.Y. 


(I) (Mom) served Banana Oatmeal Cookies to____ (number of folks 


on .. (date). 





My comments are: 





And here's what they said 





ey new recipe book, 
every recipe in color, if you'll tell us 
how you and your fomily or friends 
the Banono Octmeo! Cookies 


My name is -_ 





Address 





City 
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CHINESE COMMUNISTS MAKE BIGGEST ATTACK 


History is repeating itself in South 
Korea. 

As we go to press, large forces of 
Communist troops are closing in on 
Seoul, capital of South Korea 

Seoul was captured by Commu- 
nists soon after war broke out last 
June. U. N. forces recaptured Seoul 
three months later and pushed into 
North Korea. Then Communist 
China invaded Korea and drove the 
U.N. forces back to the 38th Paral 
lel. (This is the boundary line be- 
tween North and South Korea.) 

At the Parallel: the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists massed 
troops for the biggest attack of the 
war. On New Years Day, in zero 
weather, the attack began. The ene- 
ny advanced all along the 140-mile 
U. N. defense line in South Korea. 

Under the heavy attack, the U. N. 
forces fell back to a new defense 
line. Part of the line is several miles 
above Seoul. More than half of 
Seoul's population has fled. Thou- 








CHINA 
MANCHURIA 

















‘ N. ¥ Timer mer 
Box on map marks area where 
the heaviest fighting is now go- 
ing on in Korea. When Chinese 
troops poured over border some 
U. N. troops were trapped in 
northeast. They fought their 
way to Hungnam (A) where 
they, many Koreans, and sup- 
plies were evacuated. Troops 
were landed in southeast (B). 


sands of Koreans are wearily trudg- 
ing southward with their belongings. 
About 100,000 refugees have been 
moved to islands off South Korea, 
where they are being cared for by 
the U.N. 

As we go to press, the enemy 
continues to push forward, suffering 
very heavy losses. The Communists 
threaten to split the U. N. defense 
line in two—and capture Seoul. 

Reports from the front say that a 
Russian general, Marshal Zhukov, is 
masterminding the Communist at- 
tack from Manchurian headquarters. 

U.N. fighter planes and bombers 
continue to control the sky. The 
planes and bombers are hitting hard 
against Communist ground troops. In 
air battles, U. S. F-S6 Sabre jets have 
damaged or destroved 17 Russian- 
made MIG-15 jets. No F-8S6 jets have 
been shot down or damaged 

Last week the United Nations 
special cease-fire committee reported 
that Communist China refuses to 
deal with it. The U. S. is expected to 
ask the U. N 
against China. 

The U. S. has ordered its business- 
men not to trade with Communist 
China. It may ask other nations to 
help keep China from buying the 
supplies it needs. 


to take strong action 


Wide World 
Before withdrawing from a North Ko- 
rean city, U. N. troops handed out bags 
of flour from a warehouse to Koreans, 
instead of destroying the flour or let- 
ting it fall into the hands of the Com- 
munist troops. Sgt. Leon Lennox, of 
Gloucester City, N. J., helps a Korean 
boy load a bag of flour on his home- 
made wheelbarrow in a muddy street. 





U. S. Controls Cobalt, Copper, Rubber 


As part of the defense program, the 
U. S. has put cobalt, copper, and 
rubber under strict control. 

Cobalt, a metal, is used in making 
jet engines, gun barrels, radar sets, 
and other defense equipment. It is 
also used in making civilian goods— 
radio and television sets, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, stoves 

The U. S. will take over our co- 
balt supply beginning February 1. 
No business man will be allowed to 
buy more than 25 pounds of cobalt 
without U. S. permission 

Copper will be under full control 
starting March 1. The U. S. has 
banned the use of copper in more 
than 300 civilian products such as 
bicycle and automobile trimmings, 


paper clips, cans, book ends, scissors 
lamps, and so on. These products 
must be made with other metals or 
plastics. 

Rubber is already under full U. S. 
control. Our Government now buys 
all our natural rubber from foreign 
lands and sells what can be spared 
to U. S. companies. 

In another defense move, the U.S 
has warned our people against 
hoarding. Hoarding means selfishly 
buying up more than one’s share of a 
product and storing it away. 

The U. S. has listed 55 materials 
which may not be hoarded. Any one 
found guilty of hoarding these can 
be fined $10,000 and jailed for a 


year 
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There Are Many Ways 
YouCanHelpOurCountry 


“How can we help our country?” 
asked the Todd brothers of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently. The three boys 

Buddy, 10; Tom, 11, and Bobby, 
13—-wrote a letter to an army officer 
asking if they could join up 

The officer answered that the 
mothers were too young 

“But there is a lot you can do to 
help the U’S..” he wrote 

He told them to attend school reg- 
ularly and to take care of their cloth- 
ng so that it lasts longer. He remind- 
ec them not to waste food. Our 
armed forces need food as much as 
they need ammunition 

Here are other things YOU can 
ado 

Take good care of your health. Get 
enough sleep, keep clean, and eat the 
proper Guard against colds 

nd other sic knesses 


foods 


Help at home. Give your parents 
ind family time to rest so that they 
an do their jobs well 

Study hartl. The special skills you 
earn im hy iene home economics, 
shop classes, and Scouting are often 
weeded in wartime 

All our people must do their jobs 
well to help the U. S. Your main job 
s learning well-informed 


itizen is one of the best services you 


Being a 


an give vour country 


RARIN’ TO GO 


ame 
Chertes E. Wilson, wearing old-fashioned 
motoring coat and hat, is shown ‘anking 
@ Medel.T ford. He was at a celeb. atiun 
of his 50th year with Genera! Blectric. 
Mr. Wileen recently resigned as presi- 
dent of G. E. when President Truman 
made him heod of U $ Defense produc- 
tien. See Junior Scholastic, Janvery 3 


Ecuador Has Started 
To Hold First Census 


Ecuador is taking its first census— 
a count of its population 

The count is part of the 1950 Cen- 
sus of the Americas to find out how 
many people live in every country 
The 
U. S. and Canada have completed 
their census-taking for 1950. 

Counting people is much harder in 
Ecuador. About half its population 
lives in the highlands of the Andes 
Most of 
them are Indians who do not under 
stand why a census is needed. Others 
fear it is a trick to take their belong- 


olf the Western Hemisphere 


Mountains on small farms 


ings or draft them into the army 

Ecuador's census workers, travel- 
ing by truck or motor boat, are teach- 
ing the Indians that the census is not 
harmful. The workers explain that 
the census will help Ecuador learn 
much more about the needs of all 
its people 
cities the workers have 
put up posters. In towns the work- 
ers are using white painted stones to 
spell out the word censo and remind 
the people of the census 

AU. S. Census Bureau official is in 
Ecuador helping the government to 
take its first census. Ecuador is be- 
lieved to have a population of about 
3,360,000. 

One savage tribe of Ecuador's 
jungle Indians wil] be counted from 
a plane. These Indians, called Aucas, 
kill outsiders on sight. 


In many 
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NEWS ROUNDU 


How Many Original 
States Were There? 


How many original U.S. states 
were there—13 or only 11? 

U.S. history books say there were 
13. And our flag has 13 stripes, rep- 
resenting the original states. 

But a group of college professors 
say there were only 11 original states. 
At their suggestion, the newly-deco- 
rated House of Representatives at 
first honored only 11 states. 

Each of the 11 states was represent- 
ed in the chamber by a silver star 
fixed to a large marble mantel. The 
professors said not to count North 
Carolina and Rhode Island as orig- 
inal states. This is why: 

Our Government started work for 
the first time as a new government in 
March, 1789, after the U.S. Consti- 
tution went into effect. At that time 
North Carolina and Rhode Island 
had not yet ratified (approved) the 
Constitution. North Carolina ratified 
it on November 21, 1789, Rhode Is- 
land on May 29, 1790. 

But just before the 8lst Congress 
ended, workmen hastily added two 
more silver stars to the decorations 
in the House. The architect said he 
hoped this had made Rhode Island 
and North Carolina happy. 





LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 











Democracy welcomes outsiders- 
that’s what 183 teen-age boys and 
girls of nine European opuntries are 
learning in the U. S. 

The boys and girls are attending 
U. S. high schools for one year to 
learn more about our way of life 
During their stay, many of the stu- 
dents live with U. 8. families. 

At the end of their year’s study 
the “students of democracy” tour the 
U. S. by bus. Last summer one group 
of students visited our western states 
for three weeks. They spoke to hun- 
dreds of boys and girls, visited farms 
and factories, and took in the great 
sights of our land. 

The students’ year of study and 
U. S. tour is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Field Service, an international 
scholarship agency. Every year the 
Service invites a new group of for- 
eign boys and girls to study in our 
land and see our democracy at work. ( 





1950 Soybean Crop Is 
Biggest in U.S. History 


U_ S. farmers harvested more than 
280,000,000 bushels of soybeans in 
1950—the largest sovbean crop in 
U_ S. history 

Soybeans were first brought to the 
U. S. from China in the early 1800's. 
The new crop thrived in our climate, 
and more seeds were brought from 
Japan, Korea, India, and the East 
Indies 

By the early 1900's soybeans were 
being planted on about 500,000 acres 
ot U. S. farm land. Thev were used 
as fodder for livestock. Then U. §S 
scientists, such as George Washing- 
ton Carver, found many other uses 
for soybeans 

Today they are used in making 
such foods as cheese, macaroni, ce- 
real, pancake flour, sausage filler, 
salad and cooking oil. Soybeans con- 
tain all the vitamins 

In industry, soybeans are used in 
making paints, soap, linoleum, medi- 
cine, printing ink, explosives, can- 
dies, and automobile parts. They are 
also used as fertilizer 

Soybeans flourish on more than 
13,000,000 acres of farm land in I- 
linois, lowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
North Carolina, and other states 

The soybean belongs to the same 
group of plants as peas and beans. 


Norwegians Change 
System of Counting 


Norway 
counting to our was 

The Norwegians write numbers 
3, or 19, 20, 2] 
But in speaking or spelling ott num- 
bers above 20, they used a different 


is changing its way of 


just as we do—l, 2 


s) stem 

We write: “twenty-one, twenty- 
two,” and so on. Norwegians wrote: 
en og tyve to og 
tyve (two-and-twenty ),” and so on. 

The Norwegian way resulted in a 
great mix-up on dial telephones. For 
example, many people thinking “five- 
and-twenty,” dialed 5-2 instead of 
2-5. Then they would be annoyed 
because they got a wrong number 

Recently Norway adopted the new 
way of counting. The mew way will 
be taught in schools. But by habit 
the old way of counting probably 
will be used for many years in every- 
day conversation. 


(one-and-twenty 
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=== Science News © x2 


Climbing Mt. Ever 
verest 

Many explorers have tried to scale 
Mt. Everest, highest peak in the 
world, but all have failed. The steep 
mountain rises to a height of more 
than 29,000 feet. 

( Last fall a scientist reported that 
Mt. Everest rose 198 feet higher after 
a violent earthquake in northern 
India. ) 

All explorers who tried to scale 
Mt. Everest climbed its north slope 
from Tibet. It was easier to climb 
than the south slope in Nepal. 

Cast month for the first time, a 
party of U. S. explorers climbed part 
way up the south slope. The explor- 
ers reached a height of nearly 19,000 
feet 

They reported that the south slope 
is very steep, with long winding 
ridges. There is little snow on the 
south slope because strong icy winds 
blow it away 

Temperatures on the south slope 
are only a little above freezing dur- 
ing the day, the explorers reported 
At night the temperatures drop to 
nearly zero. The explorers made sev- 
eral maps and took many pictures. 
They found tracks of birds, insects, 
rabbits, mice, and snow leopards. 

The explorers said it*would prob- 
ably be impossible to reach Mt. Ev- 
erest’s icy top from its south slope. 

Mt. Everest is part of the Hima- 
layas, the highest mountain range in 
the world. 


New Kind of Glass 


Glass which can be heated by 
electricity has been developed by 
U. S. scientists. 

The glass is made of light, silky 
fibers. As electricity travels along the 
fibers, they give off a small amount 
ot heat 

Scientists say heated glass will be 
used as windows on airplanes, loco- 
motives, ships, and automobiles. The 
windows will give off enough heat 
to keep them from frosting over in 
cold weather 

The new glass was developed by 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


They’re Making Way 


The U. S. is building a huge atomic 
energy plant, south of Aiken, S. C 
The plant will be used to make mate- 
rials for atomic and hydrogen bombs 
(See Junior Scholastic, December 
13.) 

The new plant will take up 250,000 
acres. Five South Carolina towns 
which lie in this area must pull up 
their roots and move away. The peo 
ple will be paid for their land. 

The largest of the five towns is 
Ellenton. Miss Louise Cassels, a 
sixth grade teacher in Ellenton, 
summed up the feeling of the towns- 
people: “We're all heartsick at be- 
ing displaced, but if it’s really for the 
good of the country, we'll cooperate 
100 per cent.” 


Miss Lovise Cassels with a sixth grade class of Menton, §. C. 
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(John Henry was « Negro worker on 
railroad repair crews im the 1860s, 
Little is known about him bat he was 
sald to be « tall, strong man who could 
owing « large hammer in each hand 
while laying track. People traveled miles 
to watch and admire him. Many = 
tales and songs shout him sprang 
and in time he became « here in U. 4 
folklore. The name John Henry stands 
for great strength, hard work, courage, 
and determination——part of our Ameri- 
can heritage.) 


OWERFUL John Henry, big as a 

barn, worked all over the South. 

In Alabama, he was a cotton pick- 
e:. In North Carolina, he was a to- 
bacco stripper. In Mississippi, John 
Henry was a fireman on paddlewheel 
stearnboats. But the jobs just weren't 
hard enough 

“I'm a powerful man with iron 
he'd say. “I want to use 
my strength on real hard work.” 

So John Henry wandered through 
Ceorgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Kentucky. Every day he hunted 
for a job that would really test his 
strength 


mits les . 


asked for work at a 
He gota 
With one 
of a 40-pound hammer, he 
could drive an eight-inch spike into 
a railroad tic 
der it. He his hammer 
high over his head, behind his shoul- 


One day he 
railroad yard in Tennessee 
job hammering spikes 
blow 


and the solid rock un- 
would raise 


der, then swing it down in a flash 
of silver 

You could hear the crash of the 
steel spike for 300 
around The 


nig rainbow 


hammer on the 


miles hammer would 


JOHN 
HENRY 


make the spikes ring like church 
bells. 

John Henry was fast, so fast he'd 
wear out two hammers every day. 

First hed fill his mouth with 
spikes, as a tailor fills his with pins. 
Then he'd pick up two hammers, one 
in each hand. He'd run along the 
track spitting out the spikes and 
hammering them down one by one. 

“Get out of my way,” John Henry 
would call out. “I'm speeding down 
the track. I'm a natural-born steel- 
driving man, and there's no rock 
made that can stop me.” 

One morning the railroad put out 
a call for its best steel-driving men. 
It wanted to dig out the Big Bend 
Tunnel in West Virginia, through 
the Allegheny Mountains. 

“I'll work there,” John Henry de- 
cided. “I'll become the best steel- 
driving man ever.” 

Digging out the tunnel was dif- 
terent from laying track. Instead of 
driving spikes, John Henry drove 
long steel bars into the mountains 
te make deep holes for dynamite 
sticks. 

It took powerful men to hammer 
steel bars into granite. But the work 
suited John Henry fine. He soon was 
known as the Wonder Hammer Man. 
He could wham more steel bars 
through a mountainside than any 
20 men together 

Captain Tommy, the man in charge 
of the work at the Big Bend Tunnel, 
bragged about John Henry every 
day. “There never has been and 
there never will be another steel- 
driving man like him,” Captain Tom- 
my would say 

Onze day a stranger came up to 
Captain Tommy and told him about 
a new machine, a steam drill. 

“It can drive more steel than 20 
men,” said the stranger. “How many 
can I sell you?” 

Captain Tommy laughed. 

“I don't need a steam drill, or any 
other machine,” he said. “I've got 
John Henry. He can beat a steam 
drill any day.” 


The stranger didn’t believe that. 

“Let's have a contest,” he said. 
“If John Henry beats my steam drill, 
I'll give you, two of them free. If the 
steam drill] beats John Henry, you'll 
have to buy one from me. 

The captain agreed and told John 
Henry about the contest. 


“You won't let me down, will you?” 


asked Captain Tommy. 

“Captain Tommy, before I let 
you down, I'll die with my hammer 
in my hand,” said John Henry. 

The contest was to last two days, 
from sunup to sundown each day. 
Dynamite was.set off to mark the 
start of the contest. The steam drill 
engine hissed, roared and clattered. 
Its sharp drill splattered sparks as it 
drove into the hard rock. 

John Henry laughed and called 
out between the ringing clangs of 
his hammer: “I'm a steel-driving man 
and before I let a steam drill beat 
me, I'll die with my hammers in my 
hands.” 


THE RACE ENDS 


All that first day he kept ahead 
of the steam drill. 

News of the contest spread. Peo- 
ple flocked to the Big Bend Tunnel. 

The next day John Henry, singing 
loudly and happily, began to drive 
more steel than the steam drill. The 
mountains shook with each blow. 

But as the day wore on, fear swept 
through the crowd. “Won't the steady 
hammering hurt John Henry's heart?” 
asked many people. 

In the last hour of the race, his 
body was soaking wet. His strong 
voice had stopped singing. His face 
was drawn and tense. But his pow 
erful hammer blows kept driving 
steel into the granite. 

Finally, the sun went down. The 
contest was ended. And John Henry 
had drilled three more holes than the 
steam drill. 

He had won the great contest. 

The happy crowd rushed forward 
to lift him on their shoulders. As 
they neared him, he collapsed and 
lay very still, his eyes closed. His 
hands clutched the hammers. 

Captain, Tommy examined him 
gently, then said, “The greatest steel- 
driving man ever is dead. But the 
name John Henry will live on in our 
land forever.” 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


( 





Farming in 
south China 


A FILM-STORY based on sound motion picture 
“Farming in South China—(The Si River Valley)” 


The long, straight Si River is a highway flowing 
through South China. For one thousand miles the river 
runs through a broad, flat, fertile valley 

This Si River Valley is one of the largest farming re 
gions in the world 

The Si is a busy river, carrying much traffic. 

Small boats reach the Si from canals which cut into 
the river like side roads. This network of canals runs all 
through the farmland of South China. The small boats 
called sampans, carry the farmers’ crops from the canals 
to the river to Canton, chief city of South China. 

In this southern farmland the climate is warm and 
rainy. Cold winter winds from northern Asia sweep 
down toward the Si Valley. But they are stopped short 
by high bare hills which border the valley. 

Although China is a huge country, it is very crowded 
Most of its five hundred million people are farmers who 
are very poor. Few of them can afford to rent or buy 
much land. Most farms cover only about three acres. 

Let's visit a boy who lives in the Si Valley. His name 
is Kim, and his family owns a small farm. 


Rice, a thirsty crop, grows in fields flooded with q 
Here two Chinese women ore setting out young rice plants. 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 
The long Si River Valley is a farming area. Main crop 
grown in its warm, wet climate is rice—chief food in China. 


IP is the name of our small village in the Si Valley. 

Our houses are small, too, and they huddle close to- 
gether in the village. The fields surrounding the village 
are our farms. 

We crowd our houses into the small village to save 
most of our land for raising rice. Since rice is our main 
food, we must grow as much of it as we can. There are 
many people to be fed, for our families are large. 

My home is crowded. We share our house with my 
grandmother, and my uncles and aunts. I have three 
brothers, two sisters, and many cousins. We Chinese 
like to keep the whole family together under one roof. 

My family’s rice fields are small. But we always keep 
our fields in use. Rice can grow here throughout the 
year since our weather is always warm. We raise two 
rice crops each year, planting a second crop as soon as 
the first has been harvested. 

Some of the soil near Yip is too dry and sandy for 
growing rice. There we plant sweet potatoes and other 
vegetables. 

Narrow paths divide our fields. We grow soybeans 
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in the sandy ground beside the paths. We cannot spare 
much land for these roads 

With so little farmland, and so many people to be 
ted, we cannot afford to raise many animals. We have 
no land to grow food for them. We keep only a few 
ducks and chickens, for they can be fed on scraps from 
our kitchen. My family is one of the few that owns a 
water buffalo, to help us in our rice fields 


Rice Has Many Uses 


Everyone in Yip works and prays for a good rice crop. 


If a crop is destroyed by floods, droughts, or locusts* 
many people will starve 

After we have harvested the rice we store it away 
We save the rice stalks, too, drying them out to make 
straw 

Straw is used for the roofs of our houses. The house 
walls are mud which has been dried and packed down 
tightly. Our house is built around a courtyard, as are 
all the homes in the village. In the courtyard, we keep 
our few farm animals. We store our crops and the straw 
there, too 

We save so much straw that we must even pile some 
of it in the narrow village streets. We use most of the 
straw for fuel. Wood is scarce here, for our forests were 
cut down long ago ' 

The straw burns so quickly that it is a busy. job to 
keep a fire going in our stove. The stove is made of 
brick, and we keep it in the kitchen shed at one end of 
our farmhouse. While my mother is preparing a meal 
one of my sisters must keep pushing straw into the 
stove all the time 

Usually we each have a bow! of rice tor dinner. We 
add vegetables and bits of duck or chicken meat to the 
rice and season the mixture with salt and with a sauce 


which we make from soybeans 


Growing Rice 

Ketore a rice crop can be planted, we spend many 
lays pumping water onto the land. Rice will grow only 
in a flooded field 

We pump the water from streams, and trom many 
mall canals which were built long ago. The pump is a 
series of square paddles which are placed in shallow 
As the 


wheel is turned, the paddles push the water up the 


water, facing a trough that slants into the field 
trough and onto the land 

We work our pump by hand, turning a crank that is 
sttached to the wheel. Some of our neighbors have 
pumps which are worked by foot pedals, or are pushed 
around by a water buffalo 

After we plant our rice we must tend it carefully for 


nany months. Every day we hoe the plants and pump 


“The Earth and its boples” 


ae al 


Pictures from the fim. “Perming in South Chine (The @1 River Valley” 
Kim's father turns a crank which works his pump. Paddles 
push water into trough, which carries it into rice field. 


more water onto them. We must also supply them with 
fertilizer and weed them regularly. 

We use the same kind of bamboo rakes and wooden 
hoes and plows that our ancestors used long ago. When 
our water buffalo is pulling the plow, we keep his back 
damp. This helps keep him cool in the ot sun. We take 
good care of our water buffalo. He is a strong, patient 


animal and “ives Us Truc h help 


Water Is Important 

if we did not have so many streams and canals here 
in the Si Valley we could not grow rice. 

The streams give us water for drinking, and for wash- 
ing our clothes, too. But before we drink the stream 
water, we must boil it to make it safe 

The larger canals make it possible for us to send our 
crops to Canton. We do not sell our rice, for we need 
ill we can grow for ourselves. But we often sell part of 
our vegetable crop to traders. They load the vegetables 
onto their small boats and travel along the canals and 
rivers to Canton. By selling our crops, we earn money 
to buy things which we cannot grow or make ourselves 

We must carry these crops to a nearby town which 
is a canal port. Early in the morning we load the vege- 
tables into baskets or buckets. Two baskets are hung on 
either end of a bamboo pole and each of us carries one 


of these poles across his shoulders 


News from the Outs'de World 

We take the vegetables to Cha Pui, about a mile 
from Yip. Cha Pui is built on the bank of a wide canal 
We enter the town through large gates which were once 
part of high walls. The walls were built long ago to 
protect Cha Pui from bandits 

We sell our vegetables to a trader who lives with his 
family on a small boat called a sampan. These families 
travel up and down the rivers and the big canals. They 
buy farmers’ crops and other goods made in Si Valley 
towns. They sell these products in Canton and other 
big cities 

It is fun to talk to the sampan people. They have 


* Meons word is defined on poge 18. 





Kim lowers festival mask onto his head 


the 


cancls and rivers ef South China, from one city to another. 


been to many places which we will never see. The 
bring us our only news of the outside world. 

I always wish we might have time to watch the peo- 
ple in the small outdoor factories of Cha Pui. They 
make baskets, furniture, and many other things which 
traders will take to shops in Canton 

But we are 


usually in a hurry 


our farm work, 


Kim Works and Plays 

Almost everyone in our family works in the fields, 
raising rice. When I am not working in the fields, | 
carry a lunch of cooked rice to the rest of the family 
We eat under the trees at the edge of the field—the only 
cool place. 

We get very hot working in the sun, although we 
wear thin clothes. Our trousers and shirts are made of 
cotton, and we protect our heads with broad hats of 
woven bamboo. 

There are other jobs to do on our farm, too. My fam 
ily raises silkworms, as do most of our neighbors 
Grandmother cares for our silkworms, but she needs 
help for silkworms must be fed many times a day 

To feed the silkworms, we raise mulberry trees. The 
silkworms’ only food is mulberry*leaves, which must be 
freshly picked. 

It is not easy to feed and care for the silkworms. The 


slightest noise makes them stop growing. Grandmother 


for we must return to 


and I whisper and move quietly when we are near them 

The silkworms are valuable to us, for we sell the 
small balls of silk which they spin. These silk balls 
are sent to Canton, where the silk is 
woven into cloth. 

Although my farm chores keep me busy, I often have 
time for games with my friends. Our favorite game is 
played with a shuttlecock*. You place the shuttlecock 
onthe toe of one shoe, kick it in the air, and catch it 
on the other toe as it falls. 

We always look forward to festival days, when we 
feast and dance and play games. 


called cocoons, 


Kim, dindtie beside rice — gets ready to carry denstidithes 


te sampan. He bal 





ket on either end of pole. 


Our evenings are the only other times when we are 
free from work. After dinner the entire family gathers to 
play games, talk, and tell stories. Sometimes one vf our 
neighbors, who is a musician, visits us. He brings his 
lute* and plays for us 

But often I do not take part in the games and chatter 
| am learning to write, and I spend many evenings prac 


ticing. I find it very difficult for ther 


ire thousands of 
letters in our alphabet. Each letter stands for a word 
The letters look like pictures. 


each one carefully with a brush. 


I am learning to draw 


At bedtime Grandmother lights incense* at our fam 
ily altar in one corner of the house. We burn the incense 
in honor of our ancestors. We believe that the spirits 
of those who have died are still with us. If we remember 
them with respect, they may protect us from harm. 

We go to bed early, for we must rise with the sun. 
Every day is a work day for us on our farm in the Si 
Valley. But we do have our harvests to look forward to, 
and our festivals, and our visits with the sampan people 
of the canals and rivers. 
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* 
rameamnnenncmeon How Am | Doing? = 
* 


Whet heave you just learned about the Si River Valley? 
Toke this test, score it yourself, and see how you're do- 
ing. Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the ques- 
tions under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. VISITING THE VILLAGE 


Check the 5 things which Kim mentioned when he 
described his village. Each correct answer counts 5. 
rotal 25 

straw piled in streets 

a large hotel for tourists 

many farmhouses crowded into a small area 
wooden houses with tile roofs 

homes built around courtyards 

a large forest of elm trees surrounding village 
mulberry trees 

people loading rice onto donkeys 


farmlands surrounding the village 


My score 


i, RAISING RICE 


Underline the correct answer in each set of paren 
theses. Each counts 5. Tota! 30 

The woman in the picture on the left is (grinding 
rice, mowing the rice field, planting rice ) 
fields 


( must 


a cold and dry climate 
Rice is a crop which 


Rice must be grown in 
that are Hooded, dry soil 
be tended carefully for many months, grows quickly 
und needs no attention, grows only on mountain tops ) 

The tarmer in the 


vith a horse and a modern plow 


picture on the right is ( working 
using a cow to help 
thresh his rice, working with a water buffalo and a vers 
id-fashioned plow 
After harvesting rice, farmers save the rice stalks tor 
furniture, food, fuel). Farm families eat rice (only as 


t breakfast cereal, as their main food for every meal 


tN mi wlidays 


My sex 


it. LIFE WN THE Si VALLEY 
out the ONI 


nent. Each counts 5 


(ross incorrect ending tor each state 
Total 15 

lL. Si Valley farmers raise 
tread kerel ree 

2 Animals kept by these 
‘4 h ‘4 he Hs 


sovbeans, sweet potatoes 


farmers are (ducks, rein 


deer, water buffal 


3. Traders traveling through the Si Valley buy ( boats, 
silk cocoons, vegetables, baskets) to sell in Canton. 
My score__ 


IV. WHERE IS IT? 


Study the map and then follow the directions given 
in each question. Each answer counts 6. Total 30. 














1. Write in the blank space the name of the city 


marked A on the map. 

2. Circle the letter labeling the dotted line which 
shows the main route traveled by sampan traders. 

3. Underline the phrase below that tells how these 
traders travel from all parts of the valley to the main 
route. 
in boats on canals 

by foot along narrow paths 

4. Circle the arrow showing the direction from which 
cold winds blow toward the Si Valley 

5. Underline the word below that tells what stops 
these winds before they reach the Si Valley 
thick forests 


in carts along highways 


high walls 
high bare hills 


Viv score Total score 


Answers appear in Teacher Edition 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Each Si Valley family has very little farmland 
Explain why this is so. Explain how the farmers save 
land for farming, and make the best possible use of the 
land they have 


2. Why are the canals, both large and small, so im 
portant to the people of the Si Valley? 


3. Why must the farmers depend on the sampan 
people for news of the outside world? 

4. Why do the farmers use the same kind of farm 
tools that their ancestors used long ago? If the farmers 
could use modern machines and electrical appliances 
how might their lives be changed? 


There is no Citizenship Quiz in this issue. Use 
your “How Am I Doing?” score on your CQ chart. 





ommunist . 
China 


Chine is ao huge, sprawling country. All of it 
except the island of Formosa is now held by the 
Chinese Communists. Their armies have invaded 
Korea and Tibet and threaten other Asian lands. 


HINA has two governments. 

C One is the Communist govern- 
ment. It been in power on 
China’s mainland since October, 
1949. Its leader is Mao Tse-tung. 

The other is the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, led by Ghiang Kai-shek. 
The Nationalists and their army have 
been driven to the island of Formosa 

How did the Communists get con- 
trol of China? 

The story goes back to China's in- 
cle pendence day—October 10, 191] 
On that began 
against the emperors who had ruled 
China for 4,000 years. The leader of 
the revolution was a Chinese patriot, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He is called China’s 
Ceorge Washington 


has 


day a_ revolution 


The emperor was driven from his 
throne. Dr. Sun that 
China had become a republic. He set 
up the Nationalist party to 
China make it a democracy. 
Helping Dr. Sun was a young soldier, 
Chiang Kaj-shek. He 
commander-in-chief of 
tionary army 

But 
against the republic and Dr. Sun's 
ideas. They were powerful warlords* 
with their own armies 


announced 


and 


later became 
the revolu- 


some Chinese leaders were 


Each war- 
lord ruled a large separate region. 
Dr. Sun tried to unite China, but 
the warlords were too strong. Dr 
Sun called on other nations for help 
Only Communist Russia answered 
the call. Russia saw a chance to plant 
the seeds of communism among the 
Chinese. Russia sent agents to help 
Dr. Sun in 1923. A Communist party 


rule ~ 





was set up in China, which worked 
with the Nationalists. 

The Communists planned to seize 
control of the Nationalist party. 
With.Communist help, the National- 
ists grew strong. Although they wel- 
comed Communist help, most Na- 
tionalists did not like communism 

In 1925, Dr. Sun died. Chiang 
Kai-shek took up the fight and de- 
feated the warlords. He set up a 
republic with its capital at Nanking. 

Chiang discovered the Communist 
plan to seize his Nationalist govern- 
ment. In 1927, Chiang drove all the 
Communists out of the Nationalist 
party. This was the beginning of 
China’s civil war. 

The Communists, led by Mao Tse- 
tung, controlled a large area in south 
China. Chiang attacked them. The 
Communists fled to the north. 

The Nationalists and Communists 
fc uzht each other on and off for sev- 
eral years. They stopped their war 
in 1937, when Japan attacked China. 
They cooperated to fight the Japanese 
invaders. In 1945, Japan was finally 
defeated by the Allies. By this time, 
the Communists had grown stronger. 
They held one tenth of China's ter- 
ritory, mostly in the north 

After World War II ended the 
Communists took control of Man- 
churia, China’s richest industrial re- 
gion. It holds much mineral wealth 
and half of China’s railroads. Its rich 
soil yields rice, ‘corn, wheat, soy 
beans, millet. It has big water power 
plants 


® Means word is defined on page 18. 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Eve Mizerek 


The Communists then set out to 
conquer the rest of China. 

The Nationalists lost the support 
of many Chinese people. These Chi- 
nese believed the Nationalist gov- 
ernment was not democratic enough 
They accused the Nationalist leaders 
of being dishonest and corrupt*. The 
Communists swept across the main- 
land. The U. S. sent $4,000,000,000 
worth of aid to Chiang Kai-shek. But 
the Nationalists kept losing the war. 

Many Chinese people who are 
poor farmers swung over to the side 
of the Communists. They liked the 
Communist plan of taking land away 
from landlords and giving it to farm 
workers. But these Chinese are now 
paying a high price for land reforms. 
They have lost their freedom. 

By 1949, with Russia’s help, the 
Communists had won al] China ex 
cept Formosa. On October 1, 1949 
the Communists set up the “People’s 
Republic” of China. Its capital is at 
Peking. This year the Communists 
signed a 30-year treaty of friendship 
with Russia. 

After the Korean war broke out, 
Communist China warned that it 
would not stand by idly if North 
Korea was invaded. 

As U. N. forces entered North 
Korea and neared the Manchurian 
border, Chinese Communist armies 
invaded Korea and attacked the 
U. N. troops. Outnumbered by the 
Communists, U. N. troops were 
driven back. If they continue to fight 
the U. N., Chinese Communists may 
set off World War III. 
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HIS is the story of a dog. An 
Irish setter named Spook. From 
the tip of his sensitive nose to 
the feathery sword of his tail, he was 
a king—a king who ruled me with the 
gentle power of love 
When World War II came, Spook 
was my most serious problem. The 
Army would take care of me, but 
who would take care of Spook? For 
weeks | wrestled with the problem 
Finally, | put the setter in the car 
und drove to a little town upstate 
spent summers The 
of the local garage was an 
old friend of mine with whom I had 
often hunted 
Would he take Spook? No strings 
attached? (The war had just begun 
and who had the 


where I my 


owner 


courage to fore 
cast his own return from it?) I was 
dog—and with dogs 
and take back. But 
Would he take 
And im 
portant of all and impossible to put 
into words 

Yes 
take for 


him. But he said nothing about love 


giving him my 
me cannot give 
would he hunt him? 
him? 


good care of most 


would he love him? 
would 


and hunt him and care 


my friend said, he 


him 


for though men may write this word 
they rarely use it 
he patted the 
hand was gentle, and Spook thumped 
the floor with his tail 


remained fixed on my 


I watched him as 
dog's head and the 
but his eyes 
tac e¢ 

All the way up in the car he had 


Reprinted by perminsien of the evther trem 
Colliers 


The Red Dog 


A short story by Howard Maier 


watched me instead of hanging half 
out of the window in his customary 
manner; a dog senses things 
besides game. Without another word, 
I handed my friend the lead and got 
into my car and drove away; and 
even today I cannot truly remember 
whether I heard Spook bark or only 


imagined it 


many 


After a month in the Army I wrote 
my friend a letter inquiring after the 
dog. I received no reply. Each camp 
was farther afield, and from 
letter 


an to write to other 


ear h 
camp I wrote a No answer 
I beg 
friends in the village 
letter | asked for news of my 
Some 


ever came 
and in ew h 
dog 
but of 
those that did, none spoke of the dog 
Spook is dead, I thought. He must 
be—otherwise they would answer. I 
gave up making inquiries and tried 
my best to put the 


of them answered 


dog from my 
mind 
the war 


Four years passed was 
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| saw him thet dey in the green pasture running free, the soft 
gross beneath his feet, the sun striking from his gleaming coct. 


over. I had married and my wife and 
I lived in the city. Summer was here 
and we had taken a small house in 
the upstate village for our vacation 
As we packed the bags in the car 
Laurette, my wife, suddenly lcoked 
up and said, “Suppose we run into 
your Spook?” 

“Spook is dead,” I said shortly 

The minute we arrived at the vil 
lage I drove to the garage, although 
the tank was still half full. I left 
Laurette in the car and went into 
the office. My friend greeted me as 
u only A week had passed since oul 
last as if there 
no war», as if there had never been 
a question of a dog between us 
Finally, | couldn't stand it any longer 
and blurted out, “What happened to 
Spook?” 

‘Why, nothing happened to him, 
my friend said. “He's as hale and 
hearty as you or I. I saw him only 
the other day.” 


meeting, had been 


we Walhe 
,fé otf iayeee’ 





He loved the dog, but he would never know whether 
the decision he made that day was right or wrong 


My relief was so sharp that there 
was no room for anger. Bewildered, 
I said, “What do you mean you saw 
him? Don’t you have him any more?” 

At that he had the grace to look 
shamefaced. He said, “I was drafted, 
and I didn’t know I was going to 
be turned down, so I gave him 
away—to a minister, lives up above 
Willow.” 

“Why didn’t you answer my let- 
ters?” 

His face flushed with embarrass- 
ment. “I'm no hand at writing,” he 
said. “Don't think I've written a let- 
ter in ten years.” 

I stared at him. Was it possible 
‘that he, having read my letters 
pleading for news of the dog, didn't 
realize what Spook meant to me? 

The fact that he didn’t was writ- 
ten on his honest embarrassed face. 

To him a dog was an animal; it 
slept outdoors with the other animals 
and when fall came it was hunted, 
and that was all. 

“What's the name of the minister?” 
| asked him. 

“Oh, Spook’s not with him any 
more. To tell the truth, hes had 
five, maybe six masters since then. 
Lives up with some summer people 
named Croker now, up past Shady. 
But we all see him; he visits around 
—makes plenty of stops. He’s a valley 
dog now.” 

“A valley dog” 

“On his own. Cruises back and 
forth. Twenty miles one way or the 
other's nothing to him. Perfect con- 
dition, hard as nails. In the fall a 
man goes out with a gun and there's 
Spook tag 
along.” 


ready and willing to 


Taere was nothing to say; it was 
obvious that he thought the life of a 
valley dog the best possible life any 
dog could have 

“Sorry about the letters,” he said 
still ashamed 

“It's all right,” I said. I paid for 
my gas and went out to the car. I 
drove the mile to the house without 
saying anything. All the way, Lau- 
rette kept looking at me. When we 
turned into the drive, she said gent- 
ly, “Spook’s alive, isn’t he?” 

I nodded my head, and we let it 
go at that. After dinner I told her 


the whole story. At the end, she 
asked, “Are you going to try to see 
him?” 

“Well, sure,” I said. “Why not?” 

“I wouldn't,” Laurette said. “It 
would only hurt you, and it would 
hurt him more. Don’t try to find him; 
it sounds as if he’s very happy now.” 

“Don't be silly. Do you think he'd 
remember me? After four years and 
six masters?” 

She just looked at me and that was 
the end of the discussion. Two weeks 
passed and we worked and went 
swimming and lay around and we 
never talked about the dog. 


| a one day T saw Spook 

During a climb up the side of the 
valley I had stopped to rest on a 
rock which overlooked an open pas- 
ture in the woods beneath me. A boy 
of about sixteen came out of the 
trees, and then a second later Spook 
raced out into the sunlight. I knew 
him at once. I would have known 
Spook anywhere. 

The boy walked straight across 
the pasture; but Spook, as was his 
habit, quartered* the field, racing 
far ahead, then back again. And all 
the time the sun was glancing from 
his coat as if from a shield of burn- 
ished* copper. I had seldom seen 
him look so well or so beautiful. It 
took them about three minutes to 
cross the field; then the trees swal- 
lowed them both. 

When I returned to the house I 
told Laurette about it 

The next time I saw Spook, Lau- 
rette was with me. It was night, dur- 
ing one of those heavy summer rain- 
storms that come up so suddenly. 
We were having dinner on the cov- 
ered terrace of the local restaurant. 
Padding up the street came a dog— 
head down, tail down, looking as 
miserable as only an Irish setter can 
when it’s soaking wet. 

As the dog came into the light cast 
by the terrace lamps, I said, “That 
looks like Spook.” I must have pro- 
nounced the name quite loudly, for 
the dog stopped and his head came 
up. It was Spook. 

He pushed in the screen door, 
walked across the terrace, water 
dripping, from his matted coat, and 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


came up to my side. He stood there 
looking up into my face for a min- 
ute, then—without a bark or a wag 
of his tail—curled up on the stone 
at my feet. He dropped his head on 
his paws, but never once closed his 
eyes; he watched every move I made, 
just the way he used to. 


Four years, four long years, I 
thought and I felt all sort of choked 
up. The waitress brought our food; 
and at the sight of the wet dog, she 
said, “Here, you—” 

“Let him be!” I said, so sharply 
that the woman was startled. Lau- 
rette explained to her. 

When we left the restaurant, Spook 
followed us; when I opened the door 
of the car, he was the first in, over 
the front seat, and into his accus- 
tomed place in the right-hand back 
corner, his head pressed against the 
window. “What are you going to 
do?” Laurette asked me. ‘ 

“What can I do on a night like 
this?” I asked. 

“Let's go home then,” she said. 

We took Spook back to the little 
house with us. The open fire dried 
out his coat and the feathers on his 
legs and tail got all curly blond. He 
lay on the floor between Laurette’s 
chair and my desk, his head toward 
me. If I stood up, he was instantly 
on his feet. At about ten o'clock, ex- 
actly_as he had always done, he came 
over to my chair, placed a paw on 
my knee, cocked his head to one side 
and gazed silently up into my face 

“What does he want?” Laurette 
asked. 

“Out,” I said, and I got up and 
opened the screen door for him. The 
rain had stopped and the moon had 
risen. Staring out into the darkness 
which had swallowed up the dog, |! 
said over my shoulder, “Well, that's 
that, I guess. He'll go home now to 
wherever home is.” And, for an in- 
stant, I was filled with regret that I 
had so sternly held myself back from 
touching him or even so much as 
speaking to him in the old way. 

Back at the desk I couldn't work, 
I stared at the blank paper<in my 
typewriter. My ears strained for the 
slightest whisper or rustle. 

At about eleven, two quick barks 
sounded outside the screen door. I 
jumped up from my chair and stood 
there, not knowing what to do. 

“Well, go on,” Laurette said, “let 
him in. We'll talk later.” 








16 


So I let him in, and when we went 
to bed he took his usual position pn 
the floor beside my bed. I could hear 
there, breathing softly in the 
larkness. Laurette talked to me 


him 


“This is why I didn’t want you to 
see him again,” she said 

“But he was only two years old 
when I left him—and after four years 
who would believe he'd remember 


this way? 


= not to think of that,” Laurette 


Think how 


is and remember 


said. “Think of Spook 
beautiful and fit he 
that he’s leading the proper life for 
1 dog. A whole valley to roam in 
What kind of a life would he lead 
with us in the city? With both of us 
working, what would he have?*A 
walk on a lead twice a day? Never 
never to run free 
You wouldn't want to take him back 
to that now that he’s had the other 
would you?” 

“But I'm not doing anything,” | 
protested. “I havent even petted 
He's doing it all himself 
“The decision is up to you 


any @rass, OF sun 


him 
You 
have to make it.’ 

“All right, then,” I said. “We'll 
take him back to the Crokers’ tomor 
row.” She reached across and patted 
my arm and said no more. I don't 
know how long it took me to get to 
sleep that night. All Il remember now 
is that once during the night | heard 
Spook get up and change position, 
{ heard him turning round and 
round. Then I heard him hit the floor 
with a thud the way setters do. As 
he stretched out again | heard him 
sigh, a sound that seemed to contain 
all the contentment in the world. ... 


We started for the Croker place at 
noon the next day. It was blazing 
hot. We drove the five miles in com- 
plete silence. 

We turned off the road and up the 
lane and circled the drive of the big 
house. When I took Spook out of 
my fingers tight about his 
collar, he was whining continually 
and nothing in the world could have 
made me look into his eyes 


the car 


The boy I had seen in the pasture 
that 
knock; he looked astounded at seeing 
me with the dog. And all the time 
I talked to him, explaining what had 
happened, Spook kept pulling to 
break my hold on his collar. At last 
the boy understood the situation and 
took hold of Spook’s collar, and I got 
hack in the car and drove off 


W: had gone only about a mile 


when I saw him in the rear-view mir 
ror. He was racing after the car 
running his heart out. “That fool kid 
let him loose!” I said, and put on 
speed, but I couldn't tear my eyes 
from the mirror. He kept running 
and running, and the sun kept beat 
ing down on him, and I knew he 
would never give up. Suddenly Lau- 
rette said in a tense voice, “Do you 
want to kill him? Stop the car! Stop 
the car, do you hear?” 

Pulling off the road onto the grass, 
1 got out of the car and waited. 
Spook came up and sank exhausted 
at my feet, his chest laboring pain- 
fully, his tongue hanging from his 
mouth. There was a little sound from 
the car and I turned around: Lau- 
rette was crying softly 

“Spook, poor Spook,” she kept say- 


other morning answerec my 


ing through her sobs: “Don’t worry 
any more, not any more, please. We'll 
take him with us. It'll be all right, 
fine. You can walk him in the morn- 
ing before you go to work, and I'll 
come home on my lunch hour and 
take him out then. And Bessy won't 
mind taking him out once in the 
afternoon.” Bessy was our maid. 
“We'll manage somehow.” 

I patted her shoulder and gave her 
my handkerchief. I put Spook in the 
back of the car and turned it around 
and headed back for the Croker 
place. Laurette put a hand on my 
arm. “No, dear,” I said, “it wouldn't 
work. Last night you talked with 
your head; now you're talking with 
your heart. Believe me, the head's 
better.” 

This time I told the boy to lock 
Spook in the house, and when we 
drove away, I drove very fast and 
Laurette said about the 
speed 

All this took place more than three 
years ago. Today, I rarely think of 
Spook. But three or four times every 
year, I have the same dream, a hor 
rible nightmare. 


nothing 


The scene of the dream is always 
the same—the stretch of highway. | 
am myself, in the car, and at the 
same time I am Spook—and I run 
and I run and the car never stops, 
and the hard cruel road hits my paws 
and the sun beats down on me, and 
I keep saying over and over again: 
He doesn’t want me, he doesn’t want 
me 


Awp then I feel a grief so sharp 
that I cannot contain it and my heart 
swells and swells and threatens to 
burst with the pity of it. At this point 
I always wake up in a cold sweat 
and I slip quietly out of bed, for I 
have never told Laurette about the 
dream. 

I go into the living room and stare 
out of the window. The streets are 
empty; the dark, cold, stone houses 
hem them in. There are no trees, and 
that helps. I force myself to remem- 
ber Spook as I saw him that day in 
the green pasture running free, with 
the soft grass beneath his feet and 
the sun striking from his gleaming 
copper coat. That helps, too 

I go back to bed and to sleep. But 
even now, three years later, even 
now after writing it all down, I do 
not know whether the decision I 
made for Spook was right or wrong. 
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Get Better Indoor Portraits 
With Ansco Superpan Press! 


It’s a “snap” when you're 
using floodlamps and EXTRA- 
Superpan Press Film 


Snapshooters! Here’s the winning combinati 
for informal indoor portraits. 
Floodlamps that operate on ordinary 
house current. Use two for best results. 
Extra-fast Superpan Press Film. 
Do this. Place a No. 2 floodlamp several f 
to one side of camera and direct light do 
on subject. This is your “modeling” light. 
up a No. 1 floodlamp near the opposite side 
the camera at the same distance from the s 
ject as the No. 2 lamp and at about the hei 
of your lens. Aim directly at subject. This 
the shadow fill-in light. 
The lens and shutter settings to use—wi 
Superpan Press Film—are shown on the ta 
below. For best results, measure off your lam: 
sintdeasinanileaith sh tag ais hp ae to-subject distance carefully. 
TH of “Master Ro a . Mil . 
a ~ Smith (Ark.) senior, bs a first prize Payton + dade apna ath And don't forget. Whether you're using flash 
or flood, Ansco guarantees results you want— 
SUPERPAN PRESS EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FLOODLAMPS or a new roll free/* Anything fairer than that? 
(One No. 1 and One No. 2 Floodiamp, in metal reflectors) *Return your negatives and original Superpan Press 
Pilm carton and we will send you a new roll, tree. 








Lamps-to-subject distance 
Lens Opening 4 ft. 6 ft. 8 ft. 





Fractions of a second 
£22 10th 5th yy 
£16 25th 10th 5th 
fil 50th 25th 10th 
8 100th 50th 25th 
{6.3 150th 75th 35th 
{4.5 300th 150th 75th 


For box camera snapshots place lamps 4 ft. from subject. 
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INSIST ON Ansco SUPERPAN PRESS FILM 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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salary. Have you heard the saying 
that a good worker “is worth his 
t"? That statement was a fact cen- 
ries ago in ancient Rome 
Sal is the Latin word for “salt.” 
vd salt was a very important prod 
t im those ancient days. Since 
pople had no refrigerators then 
y kept meat from decaying by 
cking it in salt 
When a Roman soldier was sent to 
foreign country, he needed salt to 
ep his rations from going bad. He 
as given a certain sum of money, in 
idition to his regular pay, for buy 
1g his salt. This special payment 
as called his selarium, or “salt 
money 


Later the 


connection between 


alarium and sal disappeared. Sala 


um came to mean the money paid 
t regular intervals, to military offi 


ers and governors of 


provinces 
rom this meaning came our English 
ord salary 


“a certain sum 


for work done.” 


paid 
egularly 


Here’s How 

If someone. at the table says, 
“Please pass the salary,” he's not 
making a pun on the word “salt.” 
He's making a mistake. He really 
wants the celery, but has confused 
these two words which sound some- 
what alike 

You know that homonyms are 
words which sound exactly alike, but 
are spelled differently. (See last 
week's “Words to the Wise.” ) Homo- 
nyms may trip you when you write 
letters and themes 

Words like salary and celery may 
trip you when you speak. To keep 
them straight, learn the exact spelling 
and pronunciation of each word. 

In Column A below you'll find six 
pairs of words that sound somewhat 
alike. Match each word with its cor- 
rect pronunciation in Column B. 
(Check your answers in a dictionary.) 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 


. KUR-teh-sih 
KAN-vuhn 
.. MEHT-1 
_d. DIE-uh-rih 
LOOS 
DARE. ih 
MEHD-1 
uh-DISH-uhn 
KAN-uhn 
KURT-sih 
LOOZ 
eh-DISH-uhn 


lose 
loose b 
addition 
edition 
cannon 


canyon 


“4Ioueoaw- 


courtesy 


sa = 8 


curtsy 
diary 
dairy 
metal 


medal 


-—-—e = 





STARRED * WORDS 


Werds sterred® in this issue ore defined here 


burnished 
Shiny and be 


BU R-nisht 


ht tron 


Adjective 
being rubbed 
kuh-RUHPT 


meaning dishonest 


corrupt Adjective 
w“ wked 
deh STRU HK-tihv). Ad 


jootive used to describe 


rotter 
destructive 


i person or a 


thing which ruins and destroys 


ih-VAK-u-ate 


first @ as in af. wu as in unite 


evacuate Pronounce 
Verb. To 
withdraw from a pl we that is in danger 
incense (IN-sehns). Noun. A spice or 
4 gum that produces a sweet odor when 
t is bwned 
locust (LOH -kuhst 


Noun. A type of 
g? asshopper 


Huge groups of 


locusts 


travel together, destroving all crops in 
their way 
hute 


musical 


(Rhymes with cute 
that 
Strings 


Noun. A 
looks like a 


rum across its 


instrurmnent 
large mandolin 
pear shaped body and long neck 

quarter (KWAWR-ter Verb. To 
cover a field in sections, passing back 
and forth over the area in many direc 
tions. A dog quarters a field when he 
hunts for game 

shuttlecock (SHUT-1-kok). Noun. A 
cork, or some other light material, with 
feathers stuck into one end 

Cha Pui (cha POO.-ih, oo as in food.) 

Chiang Kai-shek (jeh-AHNC KIE 
SHEHK. Kie rhymes with die.) 

Mao Tse-tung (MAH-oh DZUH- 
DOONG., Pronounce oo as in foot.) 

Sun Yat-sen (SOON YAHT-SEHN 


Pronounce oo as in foot.) 


The Freedom Bell 


The Freedom Bell is ringing 
For each and every ear, 

Its massive tone is sounding 
For all the world to hear, 

For all the men and women 
Who never may be free, 

To help the spread of freedom, 
Hope, and democracy. 

So make it ring! 

And let it chime! 

Its song must sound for all mankind. 





An English Cake 
(To the tune of “Sunshine Cake”) 


We ought to bake an English cake, 
We'll take a verb and we'll punctuate, 
A proper noun—let’s call it Rockefeller— 
A common noun—let’s call it umbrella. 
Oh we ought to bake an English cake, 
Some adjectives and abbreviate, 
Hurry up, we have to get it finished, 
Otherwise it soon will be diminished. 
So for goodness sake, let's bake that 
English cake! 

Class 95.7.2 

Joha Marshall jr. H.5., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Teacher, Mary J. Berlin 


Autumn in Maine 


One Sunday, as I was riding in the 
country, I saw something that took my 
breath away! 

We were on a hill where we could 
see the summits of the White Moun- 
tains. There was a blue-grey veil across 
them, while above was a sparkling, 
deep blue sky. The lazy old sun was 
gazing down at the earth with a grin, 
as he saw a row of darkly handsome 
green trees, then a few pea-green ones 
Beside them was a glistening golden 
tree as yellow as a bag of gold dust 
and as straight and artistically shaped 
us a Greek god. In tront of them were 
enchanting pink trees 

A little way up the road were acres 
and acres of apple trees. These apples 
weren't just ordinary apples; they were 
a gorgeous maroon color, clear as a 
China glass. The trees were so a 
laden with fruit that their branc 
bent over and’ touched the ground, 
forming horseshoes of color 

We who live in Maine truly appre- 
ciate the exquisite beauty of our Pine 
Tree State in autumn, the loveliest time 
of year 

Florence 1. Page, Grade 7 
Sabertus (Mame) Gramma: School 
Teacher, Lovise A. Bibber 








ONLY M-G-M...ONLY THE MOTION PICTURE SCREEN...COULD GIVE 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S STORY SUCH TREMENDOUS SCOPE AND SWEEP! 
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Super All-American 


ICKING All-American football 
team is about as easy as getting an 
elephant to do the rhumba! How 
an you pick 11 men out of the thou 
ands who play the game? It's impos- 
ible to see more than 12 or 13 teams a 
ason. And even if you saw them all 
t still wouldn't do much good x 


Blame it on the two platoon system 


This system makes the average gridder 
He plays either of 
fense or defense—seldom both. So how 
ban you say that good old Bronko Me 
Curk is an All-American when vou've 


maly half a player 


bever seen him tackle (if he’s on the 


bifensive platoon) or block 


, 


if hes on 

the defensive platoon 
It's all very confusing, but fascinating 

; like French cooking. Anyway 

All-Americans are here to stay 

‘ mu the greatest of them all 


since 
Ill give 





My super team is shown up above 
Vhat All 


merican teams side 


1 did was take the six best 
lay 


nd count noses. The 


em side by 
players who got 
he most votes in each position became 
See the table 


my super team below 


Exactly 27 players caught the eves 
Dan Fold 
culled 


Cain 
Vic 


maby two 
Mx Fadin 
Bob 


and 


of the experts. But 
and Bud 
vote Four 
Weatherall 


wh? 


berg every 
Jirn 


Jano 


others 
Kvle Rote 
copped every ballot but one 

Only Rob Williams—re 
peated trom last vear. Though Bob was 
s unanimous pick in 1949 


me plaver 


he was left 
off two teams this season. This shows 
how silly All-American teams can be 

Bob played just as good—if not better 

football than he did in 1949. But this 
time he didn’t have an all-winning team 
behind him. So some of the experts cast 
their eyes elsewhere 

The only back who can 
Williams 


wit? 


compare to 
is Vie Jano 
ft Ohio State. Vic is the biggest 
He's a five 


passes 


in my estimation 


me-man gang in football 
platoon man—he kicks runs, 
calls signals, and plays defense. And 
with a little coaxing, he'd probably also 


lead the cheers, sell the tickets, and play 
tuba in the band 

* This year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of my super teams, one of the posi- 
tions ended in a three-way tic. While 
the experts generally agreed that the 
country’s three top backs were Wil- 
liams, Rote, and Janowicz, they couldn't 
agree on the No. 4 man 

Three players received two ballots 
apiece They Leon Heath, Bob 
Reynolds, and Vito Parilli 

If Heath hadn't been in and out of 
the line-op with injuries, he might have 
been a unanimous choice. In 1949 the 
the unbeaten Okla 
homa Sooners chalked up the best rush- 
ing percentage in the nation, averaging 
9.12 yards per carry! 

Reynolds is the sensational Nebraska 
sophomore who led the nation in scor 
ing this Parilli was the 
flashy ball-handler of the 
great Kentucky team 


were 


big mule train of 


season, W hile 


and passer 
* Here's the way the experts rated the 
(1) Oklahoma, 
(4) Califor 
5) Army, (6) Michigan, (7) Ken 
(8) Princeton 9) Michigan 
(10) Ohio State 
to check 


top teams of the year 
2) Texas. (3) Tennessee 
na 
tucky 
State 
It's 


interesting these final 


ratings with the experts’ predictions be- 
fore the season. I printed these predic- 
tions in my October 4th column. 

One glaring error jumps out at you— 
every expert picked Notre Dame to lead 
the nation. I don't have to tell you 
what a bum guess that was. Back in the 
early fall nobody believed Coach 
Leahy when he said that he wouldn't be 
able to replace all the stars he had lost 
from his unbeaten 1949 team. The old 
boy had been singing the same tune 
for years. 

This time, however, he was right. 
After four straight undefeated seasons, 
Notre Dame finally got its humps, losing 
four games and tying another. 

The Collier's board of experts did the 
best job of predicting. They guessed 
right on six of their picks, missing out 
on Kentucky, Princeton, California, and 
Michigan State. Since no other board 
picked these teams either, the Collier's 
masterminds may be forgiven. 

Besides Notre Dame, the biggest 
flops of the year were Cornell and Stan- 
ford. Every board predicted these two 
teams would wind up in the top ten 


* No mention of the past season would 
be complete without a couple of rahs 
for a high school halfback named John- 
ny Giantonio. Johnny, a 135-pound 
sophomore from Netcong (N. J.) High 
School, rang up 245 points in eight 
games. 

This broke the old schoolboy record 
of 212 points made by the famed Bill 
DeCorrevont, of Austin High School 
Chicago, Il., in 1937 

The tiny soph scatback went into his 
last game needing 21 points to crack 
the DeCorrevont mark. Johnny came 
through like a true champion, tallying 
eight touchdowns and five extra points 
for a total of 53 points! 

Before all you Texans start climbing 
up my back, let me quickly add that 
the all-time schoolboy record is still 318 
points. It was made in 10 games by 
Dick Todd, of Crowell (Tex.) High 
Sc hool, in 1934 

—Hernman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Order the NOVEL 
quiz-word PUZZLE 2 Sch tienes)" es; Mr. Peanut 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next ( ; 
, a Mechanical 


Solution te lest week's Quiz-Word Puzzle Pencil 


ACROSS: l-ant; 4-anteater; 8-wood; 10-ti; 
needs, : 


ll-long; 12-s0 i3- 16-doe; it- -per; 
20-staid, B-as. - tae 27-it; 2-sore; 2- c 
dam 32-Eri 
DOWN. at: 2-nets; 3-trio; 4-awl; 
6-tone; T-edged; 8-a; 14-do; 15-S.E ate “Ps: u 
18-et; 19-raise; “iron; 22-dare;  23-aide: | 


24-star; 26-Ned; mi.; 31-P.N 








Summer Hot, Too 


Tourist: “Do you have cold winters 
in Arkansas?” 

Resident: “No, but we have Hot 
Springs.” 

Reyee Ann Moon. Lincoln Grade Behool, Nikerson, Ken. ie 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 

No Comparison made of the finest materials, 

Jim: “I've eaten beef all my life and : is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
I'm as strong as an ox.” tive colors, ey carries an 

Phil: “That's funny. I've eaten fish all extra supply of lead 
my life and I can’t swim a stroke.” and an eraser inside 

Lavonne Cain, A.V Clubbe Junior High Sehgot the pencil borrel. 





There are 32 words Risky Rider 
in this pursle. Give y ORDER IT TODAY 


yourself 3 points fer Cowboy: “One spur! Why do you WRITE TO: 

eoch you get right. want just one spur?” PLANTERS 

Top score is % Dude: “Well, | figure if I can get one PEANUTS 
side of the horse to go, the other side 


; @ rtment 
will come along too. Bepe ae 


Tyrone McCurdy. Bridgebdoro School, Riverside, N. J. 
ACROSS 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 











l. Between three and five 


5. The mystery animal pictured above 

6. Seize someone legally; also, stop , 401) p 

8. Mutt Jeft 

A male deer; also, a boy who attends a | 
party or dance without a date ’ 

l 

l 


A falsehood, an untruth oi SHE READS Toon “U FOR: 
Not yes 


A young boy | 
Mystery animals have sharp teeth, with 
which they - — — tree roots and 
bark 

A fabric screen hung before a window 
to shut out the light or sunshine 

Ask oneself 

He is ( contraction) 





Resorts near mineral springs. 
Apartment (abbreviation). - . and many more swoon-derful things 
Toward j . . ‘ 2 ey 

Mountains ( abbreviation ). ™ \T in Judy s TEEN-TOPICS. It's just as 


cute as can be... such fun. . . such 


| DOWN | : ac ; excitement! 12 sparkling monthly issues 
4 ress f ‘ ‘ 


brimful of teener-tricks to keep you right 
up to the absolute minute. You'll love it! 
Makes use of | c - t J —s 
Sleep, relax : Judy's TEEN TOPICS, Dept. © 113. Dennison, 
Great excitement, craze; also, a kind of | . 

insanity (C) 25¢ enclosed for 1 year's subscription 
A light brown color 

Every, each one 

On your mark—get set— — —! 

These are supposed to haunt old houses. 
Nancy's nickname 

Totals numbers to find the sum. + 

Cry, shed tears. RAW 
Cleaned with a broom. 

A larger cousin of the mystery animal. | 





Crossed a river by wading. 
Possessive torm ot we 
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NEW MOVIES 


"Teg, don't mien. "Worthwhile 
teve your money 


“THE MUDLARK (20th Century- 
Fou). The Mudlark tells the adventures 
4 Wheeler, an orphaned boy who in 
vades Windsor Castle hoping to see 
(Queen Victoria. He succeeds in seeing 
the queen he sits on the roval throne 
and he causes a crisis in the British 
Parliament. Suspected of being part of 
an Irish plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment, he is jailed in the Tower of Lon 
lon. Disraeli, one of England's greatest 
statesmen, comes to his rescue. Anthony 
Ray is very good as the hero 

MAMSEVEN 
Maylux) This 
plotted around an 
threat to blow up the city of London 
Barry 


aged bec ause his resea;re h is being used 


DAYS TO 
British 


atom 


NOON 
thriller is 
scientist § 
The scientist Jones) is discour 
tor destructive® purposes 

Believing the world is about to- blow 
tsvelf up, he steals a new type of atomic 
bomb from his lab. He sends a note to 
e Prime Minister 
Ht the bomb 


tops the manufacture 


saying he will set 
unless the government 
¥ atomic bombs 
within a week 

frantie 


The government starts a 


search for the missing scientist. At the 
same time London is evacuated*. The 
scenes showing how a huge city is evac- 
uated are fascinating 


“POR HEAVEN'S SAKE (20th 
Century-Fox). This fanciful story stars 
two of Hollywood's best-loved character 
actors. One is Edmund Gwenn whom 
you recently saw as the lovable old 
counterfeiter in Mr. 880. His sidekick is 
Clifton Webb whose last role was that of 
the father in Cheaper by the Dozen 

Mr. Gwenn and Mr. Webb are cast 
as angels in their new film. They de- 
scend to earth in grey flannel suits to 
straighten out a few confused people 
In doing this, Mr.'Webb finds it neces- 
sary to pose as a Texas cattle rancher 
The result is a very funny take-off on 


Gary Cooper 


“THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
(M-G-M). Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
one of our greatest Supreme Court Jus 
tices. He became a Justice under Teddy 
Roosevelt and lived to see Franklin 
Roosevelt take office. This film tells the 
story of his career on the Supreme 
We are sorry to say that 
the action is dull and that Louis Cal 
hern as Justice Holmes hams up nearly 


Court bench 


every scene 


* Means werd is defined on page 18 
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2a 44) 
life 


smart clothes can't 


graceful posture 


gives you Pa-tabilet datas 


| yew went your looks te rote, 


fe lale| 


GOOD HEALTH 





Then remember te stand up STRAIGHT! 





cover 


suggests 


makes 





Pt 





Irving Edersheim, |r 


N. J 


ot Jersey City, 
asks 


If my mother has company, should I 
help serve the refreshments? 


Usually members of a family want 
to help each other in every way. The 
thoughtful thing to do is to ask your 
mother if she would like you to help. If 
she would, then take on the job with 
an air of willingness. You won't have to 
spend a great deal of time with vour 
mother's friends, but it is nice to make 
an appearance. Your mother is undoubt 
edly proud of her son and would like 
her friends to get to know him 
And don't forget the help 


mother gives vou vour friends 


your 
when 


come to visit’ 


Arneld R. Martin, ]1 
Vt., wants to know 


ot Proctersville 


Why does a certain girl always speak 
to me on the street, but always refuse 
to date me? 


Speaking to acquaintances in the 
street is a courteous and friendly thing 
to do 

But girls refuse dates for various rea 
sons. Maybe your friend is not allowed 
to go out on dates. Maybe you wait 
until the last minute to ask her out and 
she is busy. Maybe you never ask her 
to go out on a date which appeals to 
her 

Maybe she feels she ought to know 
you better first. You might have a party 
and invite her and several other bovs 
and girls. Give her a chance to learn 
what a nice boy you are 

Sometimes boys and girls have to ac- 
cept the fact that a certain girl or boy 
just prefers to date somebody else. This 
can’t be helped or changed. But since 
there are many other nice girls and boys 
to date, it is nothing to worry about. 


{ 





Position Wanted 


Moe: “What makes you think he is 
dumb?” 

Joe: “Well, you know that poster 
down at the post office reading, ‘Man 
Wanted for Robbery in Chicago’?” 

Moe: “Yes?” 

Joe: “Well, he went and applied for 
the job.” 


Marvin Kothenberg, Public Schoo! 204. Brockiye, N. ¥ 


Left By Mistake 


Mother: “Sarimy, there were two 
pieces of pie in the pantry this morning 
and now there is only one. How is that?” 

Sammy: “It was so dark I suppose I 


didn’t see the other one.” 
Devid Ginsberg, Public Schoo! 129, Brockivn,. N. ¥ 


Expensive Schooling 
Dave: “Have you heard about the 
man who spent $5,000 to send his son 
to college?” 
James: “No, what happened?” 
Dave: “All he got was a quarterback.” 


Devrtd Millich. MeCartner Sefieol. Camphell, Otic 


Against the Wall 


Kay: “What did the picture say to 
the nail?” 

Bob: “First they frame me, then they 
hang me.” 


William Dut? Miller Ave Ret (leirten, Pa 


Souvenir 


He: “I'm keeping a record of all the 
wonderful times we've had together.” 
She: “How touching—a diary?” 


He: “No Stubs in a check book.” 
aro! Ann Horr Rennol 


Centon (Othe 
Hearty Appetite 
Mother: “Why didn’t you put a knife 
and fork at Uncle John’s place?” 
Mary: “I didn’t think he'd need them. 


Daddy said he eats like a horse!” 
Keith Beveridge. Bhinnston (W. Va.) Junior High Sehoct 


Back Seat Driver 


Wife: “What's the matter with the 
car, dear?” 

Husband 
tured.” 

Wife: “You should have been more 
careful. They told us back at the filling 
station to watch out for the fork in the 
road.” 


% Ribeiro, Oakley (Calif.) Union Grammar School 


“The left front tire is puno- 


Joke of the W 2ek 


Willie: “Which leather makes the 
best shoes?” 

Billy: “I don’t know, bat banana 
skins make the best slipper 


Ker! Puschel. Peles "Palos Perk, 1 


PERPLEXED PUSSY. By Guy Baer, Cen- 
tral Jr. High, East Providence, R. |. 


OVERLOADED. By Dick MacKinnon of 
Van Nuys (Calif.) Elementary School 


WISHING WELL. Dorothy Hutske cf 
White Oak School, McKeesport, Penna. 











© Poor Porky brought photographer 
Charles Kelly a 2nd prize, Animals 
classification, in last year's Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. , 

e Enter your favorite pet picture in 
the 1951 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, Sports, still life, scenes, por- 
trait classifications also open for cash 
and merchandise awards. 


© Deadlines soon coming up. Write 
now for a rules booklet to 


Scholastic-Ansce Photography Awards 


Photography 
7 East 12th $t., New York 3 
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EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE asa ARLY (00 veane OLD; 
Ressevelt Set ; stamp; Army, Wavy, 
Marines cane, 19th Century Revenues Chiam bias 
new applicants for 5 i we 

WAKONDA, Box 26, Jatkeon Veights, WY 


San Marino Collection Free 

25 Different Old and New issues, Airmoils 
Commemorotives, High Valves 

absolutely free with approvals 

130-G6 Clinton %., Brooklyn 2, NW. ¥ 
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2 Smith Brothers exclusive cough 
* medication thet brings real cough 


dus to colds 








du? wit CANVAS jp ee 


when yore meow CANVASS 


But there’s only one way to spell America’s favorite 

peanut treat—P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S, Whether it’s at lunch 

in school, at a ball game, or during that long wait 

between lunch and dinner, PLANTERS PEANUTS 

@ provide that extra energy punch you need. These 
ma.rtanvr fine, selected Virginia peanuts are roasted and salted 
to perfection—and they’re oven-fresh! For additional flavor- 
some treats, try the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and 


the delicious Planters Peanut Butter, 


Planters 4 & wnd fe Peanuts 
SS = a 3 
> DLANTER 
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For Your Classroom 


American Folklore Wall Map 


A large colored wall map will be sent to all teachers 
who enter orders for 10 or more classroom subscriptions 
to Junior Scholastic and who have not already received 
one of these maps. There is no need to request the map. 
lt will be sent to you automatically. 

Teachers already using the map report that it is un- 
paralleled for stimulating pupil reading interest. Li- 
braries displaying this map report such a run on folk- 
lore books that the section shelves are bare. 

This colored map is on strong white paper. Every 
one of its 151 figures is easily recognizable from a dis- 
tance. The actual size of the map is 24%” x 35%”—ideal 
for the classroom wall. 

The cartographer and illustrator is John Dukes 
McKee. The map appears in reduced size in Living in 
Our America, a History for young Citizens, by I. James 
Quillen and Edward A. Krug, published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. 


Film Loan for New Subscribers 


Teachers entering a subscription for 20 or more 
copies of Junior Scholastic, and who did not receive a 
free film loan first semester, may have the free loan of 
any one of the following five sound motion pictures 
from United World Films’ “The Earth and its Peoples” 
series: 

Desert Nomads 

Farmers of India 

Cattle and the Corn Belt 
Adobe Village 

An Industrial Lakeport 


(French Morocco) 

(Middle Ganges Valley) 
(U.S.A.—The Middle West) 
(Valley of Mexico) 
(U.S.A.—Baffalo, N. Y.) 


You wil] also receive free a package of film-story 
teaching units especially correlated for use with the 
film you choose. There will be one copy for each pupil 
subscriber and one teacher copy. Each unit is a four- 
page leaflet containing a story based on the film and a 
pupil self-quiz on that film-story 

You may select one film from the list of five above. 
Write its title on the margin of your Junior Scholastic 
order card. The film will be delivered to you during the 


second semester, and you will be notified of the date 
in ample time 


Film-story Issues of Junior Scholastic 


Four film-story units based on United World Films’ 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” series will appear in Junior 
Scholastic for the second semester: 

Official Title of Film Date of issue with re- 
lated film-text article 


CROSS SECTION OF CENTRAL Feb. 14 


AMERICA (Guatemala) 


BUILDING A NATION 


March 14 
(lerael) 


WATER FOR DRY LANDS 
(U.S.A.—the Southwest) 


FACTORIES, MINES, AND 
WATERWAYS (industrial 
Western Europe) 


April 4 


May 28 


Each unit will consist of three pages based on the 
film and a one-page self-quiz. 

Plan now to use each of the films with the film-story 
unit when it appears in Junior Scholastic. If your local 
schoo] system does not yet have these films, they may 
be obtained through most university film rental libraries. 


Teacher's Special 

Each issue of Junior Scholastic includes many useful 
teaching tools. Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of 
the student edition receive a free desk copy of the 
Teacher Edition. It contains an imaginative lesson plan 
based on the contents of the student edition and under- 
lining the concepts brought out in the major articles. 
(See page 6T of this issue.) 


Other Teaching Aids 


Junior Scholastic provides its classroom teachers with 
extra, free incentive-builders 

Citizenship Quiz materials include a membership 
card for each pupil, with space for weekly scores, 
monthly averages, and the affixing of CQ 
Award stamps by pupils whose work has 
met the standard set by you. These CQ 
stamps and two Certificates of Merit (to 
be awarded to outstanding pupils) are 
included in the packet of CQ materials sent to each 
teacher who requests them. 


a Ten Word Wizard Buttons are also 
sent to teachers requesting them. These 
may be awarded for English and lan- 
guage Skills. 


To obtain the CQ materials and Word Wizard but- 
tons, write the words “Send CQ materials and Word 
Wizard buttons” on the order card enclosed with this 
issue. Postal regulations do not allow us to list free 
materials on the order card enclosed with the magazine. 


Wonder Book of Rubber 


This 32-page, illustrated-in-color book on the history, 
development, and uses of rubber will be included with 
every subscription to Junior Scholastic. It will be sent 
with the March 7 issue of Junior Scholastic. Every 
student subscriber will receive his own copy. 


For the Class Library 


Congress at Work 
Every teacher whose order calls for 10 or more copies 

of Junior Scholastic will receive 
one copy of the 32-page, sepa- 
rately bound, special section— 
CONGRESS AT WORK. This 
wil] be distributed as Part 2 of 
the February 14 issue of Junior 
Scholastic Teacher Edition. This 
study of Congress in action will 
be a valued addition to your 
classroom library. 


bs lena 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Farming in South China—oa film- 
text article (pp. 9, 10, 11) 

Communist China (p. 13) 

American Folklore—John Henry 
(p. 8) 

The Red Dog—a story (pp. 14, 
15, 16) 

Concepts Developed 

in Theme Article and Film 
Rich make good 
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same the world over 
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porta “ anc beauty of his basi 
agriculture and building 
Nore: The following plan may be 
followed wholly or in part. In 
to its suggestions for day-by-day activi 
ties it offers the groundwork for an 
entertainment and a demonstration of 
work 


weaving 


addition 


classroom suitable for a school 


Open House for parents It can be 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The First-Semester Review Test, 
containing objective quizzes for 
readers of Junior Scholastic, will 
be delivered as part of the January 
17 ineue. 

The test will be based on mate- 
rial and events covered in Junior 
Scholastic from Sept. 20, 1950, 
through Jan. 10, 1951. 

The test will occupy the middle 
four pages of the magazine for 
the benefit of teachers «who may 
wish to ase it separately from the 
regular content; or teachers may 
held ap distribution of the issuc 
antil they are ready to give the test. 











idapted to any 


the term 


region studied during 
vy the pupils of a particular 
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THE BASIC ARTS 
Procedure 
Teacues The three chief 


arts of mankind are 


OCT NE 
tions and agricul 
ture, weaving, and building. Let us ask 
ourselves what each of these arts has to 
daily 


ur homes, 


with our lives—in this school 
room. in 
at lara 
Next 
ing neans today and what it meant in 


the past 


md in the world 
Begin with agriculture 
let us see what the term “weav- 
What part does this ancient 
art of man play in our lives today, here 
snd in other lands? How does the earth 
sup) wt tl 
Finally, take building and see why it 
stands with the great arts of otankind 
b r what 
art of 


art of weaving? 


things are we indebted to the 
lo we know that 
' 


wctent art? How does the earth 


nilding? How 
it is an 


support the art of building? 


POETRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Teachen: The psalmist sang—“The 


l ord’s and the 


earth ix the fulness there 
ft The 
Athena, a 


ndustries of 


mcient pagan w wid honored 


Greek goddess wise in the 


peace A king of ancient 
mowed the Hebrew 
ng—"She laveth her 

and her 
distaff; she stretcheth 


the poor She 


times woman tor 
hands to 


he vid the 
hand to 


i ands 
mut her 
ifraid of the snow 

She maketh fine 


is not 
tor her household 
linen . 
Now let 
poetry or old rhymes and folk songs we 
can find that picture some aspect of 
farming or that tell of the wonder of the 
earth's riches. For example— 
‘And Ruth the Moabitess said unto 
Nao Let me now go to the field, 


us see how many lines of 


and glean ears of corn.”—The Book 
of Ruth 
“Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's 
in the corn.”—Nursery Rhyme 


FESTIVALS AND AGRICULTURE 


Gratitude to God for the earth and 
the fulness thereof finds expression in 
various kinds of thanksgiving festivals 
throughout the world. Planting and har 
vesting times, and the returning spring 
time have been celebrated by man, the 
farmer, for thousands of years. Let us 
see how many we can 


such festivals 


name 


WHAT THE FARMER NEEDS 


In order to carry on the art of agri 
culture the farmer must have a warm 
climate for at least a good portion of the 
water, and 
enough acreage to grow a plentiful crop 
Let's list 
these requirements on the board, and 


year, good soil, sufficient 


He also needs farming tools 


then turn to our Junior Scholastics and 
see how the farmers in South China fare 
on such matters 


FARMING IN SOUTH CHINA 


Teacner: How does Kim's story of 
his life in the Si Valley reflect the effects 
of tiny farms, primitive tools, and de 
pendence on man-power and water 
butfalo-power? 

How farm boy's 
story show that nature has been good to 


people in the Si River Valley? 


does this Chinese 


MODERN TOOLS 


Could tools and 
electric power make the Si Valley pro 


Treacher moder 
duce more than two crops a year? Could 
they make it 
women in Kim's village to stop their 


possible for men and 
hard work? What would these men and 


women do then? 


PROBLEMS 


Teacher: List what seem to you to 
be the chief problems of the Chinese 
farmers in the Si River Valley and in a 
short paragraph set down some of the 
ideas you may have for solving these 
problems connected with the ancient 
arts of agriculture, of building, and of 
weaving 


GOING TO MARKET 


Teacnen: Did you ever help in taking 
vegetables and fruits to the market 
place? What produce did you market? 
What did the farmer use his money for 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: January 17 

Theme Article: Iran 

American Folklore: Mormon Gulls 

Short Story: The Shah and the 
Shagerd 

Semester Review Test 


No issves January 24 and 31 


(End of first semester) 











after his crops were sold? Read aloud 
from your Junior Scholastic that part of 
Kim's story which describes similar 
activities in China 

Like the farmers of America who 
sometimes have their lunch brought to 
them in the hayfields, the members of 
Kim's family stop their work in the rice 
field to eat what Kim brings to them. 
Read aloud the lines that tell about this. 


Communist China (p. 13) 


Our cover page for this week is a 
series of panels from a State Depart- 
ment booklet called “When the Com- 
munists Came.” How would you explain 
to Kim, our Chinese friend, what “poi- 
soning the minds of children” means? 
Could you compare it with feeding the 
body, and show how bad food poisons 
and how food that does not contain suf- 
ficient vitamins tears down the tissues so 
that they cannot resist disease? False 
propaganda enters the mind and fills it 
with lies. Minds that feed on lies are 
easily conquered. They listen to false 
promises and are deceived by them. 
These minds are poisoned by falsehoods 


Make a quiz on China's governments 
along the line of— 

1. October 10, 1911—That was China’s 
independence day. 

2. Chinese emperors—They had ruled 
China for 4,000 years. 

3. Dr. Sun Yat-sen—He is known as 
the George Washington of China. 


American Folklore—John Henry 

(p. 8) 

The story of John Henry is the story of 
man-power struggling against machine- 
power. From this folk tale a discussion 
could develop about man and the ma- 
chine cooperating instead of competing. 
The subject ties in with the question of 
modern machinery and the effects it 
could have on farming in South China. 

Junior Scholastic’s series of American 
folk tales was suggested by Living in 
Our America, a History for Young Citi- 
zens, by Quillen and Krug, published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company. 


The Red Dog—a story by Howard 
Maier (pp. 14, 15, 16) 


Have a group conversation on the 
subject of dogs and the feelings of affec- 
tion that exist between them and their 
masters. After reading “The Red Dog” 
the class could take an opinion poll on 
whether Spook would have been hap- 
pier in the city with his master. 


Science Project 

In this week's Junior Scholastic two 
crops are discussed which have many 
uses—soybeans and rice. 

Class members might be divided into 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Mediterranean France 


February 7, 1951, in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Write to the French 
Embassy Information Division, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., for 
free and inexpensive materials. 

BOOKS: France, by Robert Davis, 
$1.25 (Holiday, 1947). France: Paris 
and the Provinces, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$4.50 (McGraw, 1948). 

ARTICLES: “Made in France,” For- 
tune, Jan. 1950. “It's a New, and Yet 
Old, Riviera,” by D. Middleton, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Jan. 30, 1949. “That 
Excellent Invention: the Riviera,” by 
H. Sutton, U. N. World, Feb, 1949. 

FILMS: Flight to French Riviera, 20 
minutes, free loan, Air France, 683 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Resorts 
and scenery along the Mediterranean. 
Journey to Provence, 11 minutes, sale 


or rent, Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. His- 
torical and modern highlights of ‘this 
ancient region. 

The following films, each running 10 
minutes, are available on a rental basis 
through Franco-American Audio-Visual 
Distribution Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 21: Around Menton—Travelogue 
around Nimes, Cannes, Nice and Monte 
Carlo. Historic Cities—A visit to Carcas- 
sonne, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles. 

FILMSTRIPS: French Riviera, 34 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
Ill. Ancient historical landmarks and 
present day sites of the French Riviera. 

The Franco-American Audio-Visual 
Distribution Center (934 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City) has available on a rental 
basis several black and white filmstrips 
on Mediterranean France. They average 


30 frames, titles in French. 
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teams, according to their interests, to 
find out more about these crops and the 
products which come from them. Sug- 
gested teams are: cooking—listing of the 
different kinds of dishes which can be 
made with soybeans and rice and, if 
possible, preparing something with soy- 
beans in it; —finding out how 
to grow rice and soybeans and trying to 
grow some in school; nutrition—finding 
out what food values are present in soy- 
beans and rice; industry—finding out 
how soybeans are used in many U. S. 
industries; laboratory science—finding 
out something about the experiments 
which showed how many uses can be 
made of soybeans. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for o Five-minute Quis 


1. Name the long river that flows 
through the fertile valley region of 
South China toward Canton, (Si River) 

2. Many sampans travel on this river, 
and on the smaller waterways that 
branch out from it and were built long 
ago. What kind of waterways are these? 
(Canals) 

3. What kind of climate does this re- 
gion have? (Warm and rainy) 

4. What is the main occupation of 
most of the people living in this valley? 
(Farming or farmers) 

5. What crop—brought to this coun- 
try from China over 100 years ago— 
vielded its biggest U. S. harvest during 
1950? (Soybean) 

6. Name the highest mountain in the 
world. (Mt. Everest) 

7. Who was “the greatest 
driving man ever”? (John Henry) 

8. The new decorations in the House 
of Representatives at first honored only 
11 original states, What two states had 
been left out? ( Rhode Island and North 
Carolina) 

9. What country is changing its way 
of counting to a system like ours in the 
U. S.? (Norway) 

10. Ecuador's census workers find it 
difficult to count the Indians who live 
in what mountains? (Andes Mountains) 


steel- 





Answers to Quiz-Werd Puzzle, p. 21 


ACROSS: 1-four; 5-mouse; 6-arrest; 8-and; 
9-stag; li-lie; 12-no; 13-lad; 14-gnaw; 18- 
shade; 19-wonder; 21-he's; 22-spas; 24-apt.; 


25-to, 26-mts 

DOWN: 1-forded; 3-uses; 4-rest; 
5-mania; 7-tan; 8-all; 14-ghosts; 15- 
Nan; i6-adds; 18-swept; 20-rat 
2i-ham, 23-So 


2-our; 
10-g0; 
17-weep,; 


Answers to How Am | Doing? p. 


L dy ay THE VILLAGE: 1, 3, 5, 7, 8 
should be checked 
u RAISING —— planting rice; fields 
that are ust be tended carefully 
for many mmenthe: i with a water 
buffalo and a very old-fashioned plow; fuel; 
as their main f for a ot gy meal 

ll. LIFE IN THE ALLEY: These 

be crossed out: l-mackere!l; 2-rein- 

deer; 3-boats 

Iv. IT? 1-Canton; 2-X; 3-is 
boats on canals; 4-P; 5-high bare bills. 








“Those having torches will pass them on to others.""—Plato 





How one teacher found a way 
to pass on her “Reading Torch’’ 


“May I congratulate you, Scholastic Magazines, and the publishers 
of pocket-sized books on this splendid TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
plan. This is my tenth year teaching, during which I have done 
everything but put students to the rack to get them to read. Now, 
with the T-A-B CLUB, they practically tear the books out of my 
hands, want to know when they can order more, when they can 
give their class panel discussions, etc. They lend books back and 
forth, argue over which is best. The girls wept and giggled to- 
gether over STARS IN MY CROWN. And as for Joe DiMaggio’s 
book—well, every boy has one clutched in a sweaty palm or 
tucked in over his heart. They won't put the books down or leave 
them home or in their lockers or a thing. They just carry them 
(or rather, wear them) like some lady's favor.” 


Mrs. G. B. DuNcAN 
Saginaw (Mich.) H. S. 


Why not let the T-A-B CLUB help you pass on your “Reading Torch’? 


The main topic of discussion whenever and wherever educational leaders 
gather together is the reading problem. 

Every educator is concerned—and rightly—about the danger to our system of 
free institutions which this lack of reading skill and interest in books among our 
young people today implies. 

The theory of the Teen Age Book Club is sound: Young people who learn to 
like to read for pleasure today will continue reading for life and become intelligent 
citizens. 

Yes, the Teen Age Book Club will help you develop good reading habits in your 
students—with very little effort on your part. Why not decide today to try out this 
reading program, which is being so successfully used by thousands of teachers? * 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send materials to try ovt (check one) 


This coupon, filled in and mailed today, will 1 dole Dae One 1) Senter TAS CLUB 


bring you materials to try the Teen Age Book 
Club, a free sample book, and complete infor- 
mation—no obligation, of course. 
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